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"JPdk  fore  unbounded,  lave  dot  knows  nut  fear, 
'Tfherever  fPain  or  Sorrow  dwells  he  e?oed. 
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jffis  heavenly  mind  did  grant  the  poor  relief ; 

And  dafh’d  from  tottering  age  the  tear  of  grief; 

His  gentle  arm  did  lead  the  old  and  blind, 

Nor  left  difeafe,  or  penury  behind ; 

Suftained  by  him,  the  wretch  forgot  his  woe  j 
While  he  was  near,  his  forrows  ceas’d  to  flow* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE  Front fpiece  prefixed  to  thefe  Anec¬ 
dotes  >  was  Jketched  with  a  pencil  from 
life ,  by  a  Lady  who  refidedfome  months 
under  the  fame  roof  with  Mr .  Howard 
previous  to  his  lafi  expedition . 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  author’s  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  lamented  deceaB* 
ed,  will,  he  flatters  himfelf, 
fufficiently  apologize  for  his 
prefent  attempt.  Nothing  but 
the  name  of  Howard  could  have 
induced  fo  obfcure  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  himfelf  to  come  for¬ 
ward  from  private  life,  toexpofe 
his  unfkilful  pen  to  the  eye  of 
unfeeling  criticifm. 

His  defign  is  not,  by  laboured 
panegyric ,  to  infult  the  aflies  of 
the  departed  ;  or  by  well  turn¬ 
ed 


r  - 
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cd  periods  divert  the  readers* 
attention  from  Mr.  Howard’s 
tranfcendent  philanthropy.  His 
name ,  as  long  as  memory  lads, 

or  letters  exift,  will  hold  a  dif- 

1 

tinguifhed  rank  among  the  wor¬ 
thies  of  England  :  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  heart  counterbalance 
the  [mail  failings  that  marked 
his  character. 

The  writer’s  intention  is 
limply  to  give  to  the  world  a 
few  fa&s,  relative  to  the  life  of 
this  “  Patriot  of  the  World!” 
not  generally  known.  And 
which  he  thinks  will  prove  not 

unentertaining. 
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To  the  candour  of  a  generous 
public  he  therefore  trufts  the 
following  fheets,  hoping  that 
the  offering,  though  unadorned 
by  f  Elion  or  ftudied  graces, 
will  yet  meet  an  indulgent  re¬ 
ception.  At  all  events  he  flat- 

'  • 

ters  himfelf  that  the  fubjeEi 
will  preferve  this  weak  effort  of 
his  pen  from  being  thrown  by 
with  difdain.  And  with  the 
moft  perfect  fubmiflion 

He  remains 

Their  devoted  humble  fervant. 


ANECDOTES,  &c. 


Few  men  have  more  defervedly 
or  univerfally  attracted  the  obferv- 
ation  and  efteem  of  mankind  than 
that  great  philanthropift,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  ;  whole  life  has  at  length  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  tire  my 
readers  by  entering  into  a  tedious  de¬ 
tail  of  his  genealogy  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  I  (hall  briefly  lay,  he  was  bom  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  diftant  branch  of  the 

B  Norfolk 
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Norfolk  family.  This  extraordinary 
charadter  fpent  his  eariieft  years 
abroad.  On  coming  of  age,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  an  ample  fortune.  To  an 
event  which  occurred  at  that  period 
the  world,  according  to  his  own  avow¬ 
al,  owe  thofe  emanations  of  univerfal 
benevolence  which  have  marked  his 
progrefs  through  life. 

Mr.  Howard  had  taken  a  lodging 
at  the  houfe  of  a  maiden  lady,  turn¬ 
ed  of  forty.— She  was  of  a  noble  de-* 
fcent,  but  depended  for  her  fupport 
entirely  on  the  profits  arifing  from 
her  lodgings.  It  was  during  his 
abode  at  this  good  lady's  houfe  that 
Mr.  Howard  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
which  for  fome  weeks  refifted  the  art 
of  medicine.  The  maternal  care  with 
which  this  worthy  woman  watched 


over 
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over  her  young  lodger,  awakened  in 
his  bread  the  warmed  gratitude  ; 
and  he  refolved,  drould  he  recover, 

\ 

to  repay  in  the  mod  unbounded 
manner  the  kindnefs  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced.  Accordingly,  the  fird  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  able  to  quit  his  cham¬ 
ber,  he  requeded  an  interview  ;  when 
having  exprefied  the  high  fenfe  he 
entertained  of  her  humane  attentions, 
he  affured  her  that  he  had  formed 
a  determination  to  which,  if  fhe 
made  any  exception,  his  refolution 
was  fixed  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  his  native  country.— He  gave  her 
four  and  twenty  hours  to  confider 
whether  fhe  would  confent  to  be¬ 
come  his  wife  ;  or,  by  a  rejection, 
drive  him  an  exile  from  his  family 
and  friends.  The  lady  judicioufly 
painted  the  great  difparity  of  their 

B  %  years 
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years  and  circumftances  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  all  her  powers  of  eloquence  un¬ 
availing,  fhe  at  length  agreed  to  the 
grateful  wifhes  of  her  lover. 

This  (as  the  world  would  imagine) 
ill-matched  pair  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  height  of  human  felicity  ; 
nor  did  regret  ever  once  vifit  the  bo- 
fom  of  Mr.  Howard.  But  this  fweet 
iun-fhine  of  happinefs  was  too  foon 
overclouded  by  the  death  of  his  wor¬ 
thy  partner ;  in  gratitude  to  whofe 
memory  he  erefted  a  monument  in 
Whitechapel  church  ;  and  as  a  re¬ 
membrancer  of  whom,  he  ever  after 
carried  about  with  him,  and  when 
alone  always  ufed,  a  delert  fpoon  that 
had  belonged  to  her. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  declare,  that  to  the  amiable 

example 
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example  of  that  lady,  and  an  evil 
which  befel  him  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  he  owed  his  eager  defire 
of  benefitting  the  diftreffed, 

Wifhing  to  make  the  tour  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  embarked  for  that  end  in 
a  Lifbon  packet,  in  the  year  175b. 
In  this  expedition  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  taken  by  a  French  privateer. 
Before  he  reached  Breft,  he  had  fuf- 
fered  the  extremity  of  thirft,  not 
having  for  forty  hours  one  drop  of 
water,  nor  fcarcely  a  morfel  of  bread. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bred  (as  there 
was  then  a  war  between  France  and 
England,)  he  was  confined  in  the 
caftle,  and  lay  feveral  nights  upon 
draw.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  how  cruelly  his  conn  try- 
men  were  treated.  From  thence  he 
was  carried  to  Morlaix ;  and  during 

the 
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the  two  months  he  was  upon  his 
parole  at  Carhaix,  he  correfponcled 
with  feveral  of  the  Englifli  prifoners 
at  Brefl,  Morlaix,  and  Birman.  He 
had  lufficient  proof  of  the  barba¬ 
rity  exercifed  againft  the  unhappy 
captives,  among  whom  were  his  own 
fervants. — Many  hundred  perifiied* 
and  thirty -fix  were  buried  in  a  hole 
at  Dinnan,  in  one  day. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  im¬ 
mediately  made  known  to  the  com- 
miffioners  of  fick  and  wounded  fea- 
men  the  fundry  particulars  he  had 
learned  ;  for  which  he  received  their 
attention  and  acknowledgments.  The 
failors,  from  the  remonftrances  that 
were  made  to  the  French  court,  ob¬ 
tained  redrefs,  and  were  fent  home 
in  the  firft  cartel  fhips.  “  And  per¬ 
haps/'  faid  Mr.  Howard,  “  what  I 

buffered 
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fufifered  on  this  occafion  increafed 
iny  fympathy  for  the  unhappy  fufo 
ferers  whofe  cafe  I  had  pleaded." 

This  gentleman's  fecond  wife  was 
the  accompli  hied  and  only  daughter 
of  one  of  the  mailers  in  chancery, 
with  whom  he  received  a  very  hand- 
feme  fortune.  This  lady  died  in 
child-bed,  of  her  firft  child,  a  don, 
who  is  at  prefent  a  melancholy  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  private  mad-houfe  at 
Hackney. 

Here  I  am  lorry  to  obferve,  that 
though  Mr.  Howard  undoubtedly 
merited  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
yet  his  con  d  lift  to  this  unhappy  ma¬ 
niac  was  not  altogether  free  from 
cenfure.  Many  indeed  have  been  fo 
cruel  as  to  impute  this  misfortune  of 
the  young  man  s  to  the  too  rigid  ex~ 
ercife  of  parental  authority.  But  far 

is 
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is  it  from  my  intention  to  imprefs  this 
idea  on  the  mind  of  my  reader.  The 
duty  I  owe  the  public  obliges  me  to 
prefent  the  dark  and  light  fhades  of 

the  character  impartially.  Mr.  How- 

♦ 

ard’s  virtues  muft  ever  rife  fuperior  to 
fulfome  panegyric.  As  a  mortal,  he 
was  liable  to  error  :  and  if  in  this  in- 
ftance  he  deviated  from  right,  man¬ 
kind  may  reafonably  believe  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  not  his  heart,  erred.  This 
domeftic  calamity,  as  may  be  lup- 
pofed  from  the  fenfibility  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  proved  a  continual  canker  to 
his  feelings,  and  ferved  to  imbitter 
thofe  hours  given  to  mental  reflec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  the  birth 
of  this  fon  that  Mr.  Howard  fet  out 
on  his  benevolent  refearches.  The 
fuccefs  that  has  attended  his  humane 

endea-  . 
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endeavours  to  relieve  the  miferies  of 

the  fuffering  prifoners,  is  too  well 

« 

known  to  render  an  elaborate  recital 
of  them  neceilary.  The  tears  of  thou- 
fands  fpeak  his  praife,  and  gratefully 

embalm  the  memory  of  their  bene- 

* 

fa6lor— the  benefactor  of  mankind  in 
general !  Each  nation  felt  and  owned 

the  bleft  effedts  of  his  universal  phi- 

/ 

lanthropy  !  and  each  nation  pays  the 
tributary  tear  to  the  lofs  of  fuch  un¬ 
equalled  worth. 

In  1773,  having  been  nominated 
high  fheriff  of  Bedfordfhire,  he  had 
frequent  opportumtie  of  witneffing 
the  miferies  to  which  prifoners  were 
fubjedt.  The  circiimftances,  how¬ 
ever,  that  particularly  excited  him 
to  activity,  was  feeing  many  an  un¬ 
fortunate  prifoner  dragged  back  to 
jail,  after  feveral  months  horrible 

C  confine® 
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* 

confinement,  becaufe  unable  to  pay 
the  fundry  fees  due  to  the  jailor,  the 
clerk  of  the  affizes,  &c.  when  liber¬ 
ated  by  their  profecutors  not  ap¬ 
pearing  againft  them. 

With  a  view  of  removing  this 
grievance,  he  made  application  to 
the  juflices  of  the  county  for  a  fa- 
lary  to  be  given  to  the  jailor  in  lieu 
of  fees  :  but  unable  to  obtain  this, 
for  want  of  a  precedent,  he  journied 
to  neighbouring  counties  in  fearch  of 
one. — There  he  beheld  new  fcenes 
of  calamity,  which  redoubled  his 
anxiety  to  alleviate  the  evil.  In  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  know¬ 
ledge,  he  vifited  mod  of  the  county 
jails  in  England,  as  alfo  houfes  of 
corredlion ;  and  melancholy  were  the 
abufes  exhibited  to  his  view. 
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In  March,  1774,  he  received  a 
fummons  to  attend  the  'houfe  of 
commons ;  before  which  he  was  ex¬ 
amined,  and  had  the  honour  of  their 
thanks  for  the  pains  he  had  taken. 

Not  long  afterwards  two  a6ts  of 

parliament  palled — one  for  preferv- 

-  «.  * 

ing  the  health  of  prifoners,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  jail  diftemper  ;  the  other 
for  the  relief  of  prifoners  who  Ihould 
be  acquitted,  refpedting  their  fees. 

Thus  fuccefsful  in  his  laudable  en¬ 
deavours,  he  in  1775  made  a  tour 
through  Ireland  and  Scotland.  His 
firft  intention  was,  immediately  on 
his  return,  to  publilh  the  refult  &of 
his  enquiries :  but,  upon  more  ma¬ 
ture  reflection,  he  thought  that  by 
extending  his  tour  abroad,  he  might 
acquire  fome  ufeful  information.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  travelled  into  France* 
k  C  2  Flanders, 
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Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

In  1777  he  publifhed  “  The 

State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and 

•> 

Wales ;  with  Preliminary  Obferva- 

tions  on  the  Account  of  fome  Fo- 

♦ 

reign  Prifons  •/’ — 440.  He  under 

took,  in  1778,  a  third  journey, 
through  the  Pruffian  and  Auftrian 
dominions,  and  even  extended  his 
tours  through  Italy,  and  feveral  of 
the  free  cities  of  Germany.  The 
remarks  he  had  there  made  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  fecond  edition,  in  1780. 
In  1781  he  vifited  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Po¬ 
land.  In  1783  he  proceeded  into 
fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Flanders.  In  1784  he 
publilhed  all  thefe  travels,  thrown 

into 
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into  one  narrative.  In  that  fame  year 
he  alfo  gave  the  public  a  curious  ac- 
count  of  the  Baftile,  in  oftavo. 

During  this  abfence,  a  fubfcription 
was  commenced  for  the  purpofe  of 
erecting  in  honour  of  him,  a  ftatue 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  as  alfo  towards 
the  formation  of  a  fund,  to  be  called 
the  Howardian  Fund,  and  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  relief  of  prifoners. — But 
which  he  with  a  modefty  not  ufualiy 
met  with,  on  his  return  to  England 
In  1787,  declined  in  the  following 
letter  addreffed  to  the  fubfcribers. 

.  ?  1 

((  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
You  are  entitled  to  all  the  grati¬ 
tude  I  can  exprefs  for  the  teftimony 
of  approbation  you  have  intended  me, 
and  I  am  truly  fenfible  of  the  honour 
done  me ;  but  at  the  fame  time  you 

jnuft 
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irmft  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  I 
cannot,  without  violating  all  my  feel¬ 
ings,  confent  to  it ;  and  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  your  defign  would  be  a  cruel 
punifhment  to  me.  It  is  therefore 
my  earneft  requeft,  that  thofe  friends 
who  wifh  my  happinefs,  and  future 
comfort  in  life,  would  withdraw  their 
names  from  the  fublcription,  and  that 
the  execution  of  your  defign  may  be 
laid  afide  for  ever.' 

“  I  fhall  always  think  the  reforms 
now  going  on  in  feveral  of  the  gaols 
of  this  kingdom,  and  which  I  hope 
will  become  general,  the  greatefl:  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  moft  ample  reward  I 
can  poffibly  receive. 

“  I  muft  further  inform  you,  that  I 
cannot  permit  the  fund  which,  in 
my  abfence  and  without  my  confent, 
hath  been  called  the  Howardian 

Fund, 
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Fund)  to  go  in  future  by  that  name  5 
and  that  I  will  have  no  concern  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  money  fubfcribed  ;  my 
fituation  and  various  purfuits  render¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  for  me  to  pay  any 
attention  to  fuch  a  general  plan,  which 
can  only  be  carried  into  due  effe6l  in 
particular  diftrifts,  by  a  conftant  at^ 
fention,  and  a  conftant  refidence, 

I  am, 

my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
your  obliged 

and  faithful  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

London,  Feb.  s6* 

Various  were  the  fcenes  Mr.  How* 
ard  witneffed  during  his  refidence  a- 
broad,  and  many  a  miferable  wretch  • 
did  his  charity  releafe  from  u  black 
defpairA — At  Conftantinople  he  by 
his  intereft  procured  the  enlargement 

of 
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of  an  unhappy  lady  whom  he  acci- 

V 

dentally  met  in  one  of  the  hofpitals 

i 

in  that  country.  She  was  of  Englilh 
birth,  and  had  with  a  romantic  affec¬ 
tion  followed  the  fortunes  of  a  belov¬ 
ed  hufband  to  that  inho.fpitable  clime. 
On  her  arrival  fhe  learned  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  fondnefs  was  no  more. — 
To  complete  the  horrors  of  her  fitua- 
tion  fhe  was  pregnant,  and  deftitute 
of  either  money  or  friends  ;  Over¬ 
come  by  thefe  accumulated  griefs,  rea- 
fon  tottered,  and  madnefs  eafed  her 
mind  of  the  torments  of  reflection. 

In  this  melancholy  ftate  fhe  was  de¬ 
livered  of  an  infant,  who  happily  liv- 

*•  * 

ed  not  to  learn  the  forrows  of  its  pa¬ 
rent.  Some  time  after  the  birth  of 
her  child,  this  unfortunate  lady  re¬ 
covered  the  powers  of  recollection, 
only  to  feel  with  added  poignancy  the 

mifery 
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mifery  of  her  fate.— A  perpetual  con¬ 
finement  was  now  her  only  profpeft ; 
.and  fucli  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  her  fate  but  for  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Mr.  Howard.  He  gained 
her  freedom,  fupplied  her  with  mo¬ 
ney,  and  had  her  fafely  conveyed 
back  to  England,  where  he  promifed 
{lie  fhould  receive  from  him  a  fmall 
annuity  during  her  life. 

When  the  danger  as  well  as  diffi¬ 
culty  is  confidered  that  attended  the 
unparalleled  undertakings  of  Mr. 
Howard,  when  we  view  him  at  an 

N 

age  which  demanded  eafe  and  retire¬ 
ment,  entering  without  dread  the 
receptacles  for  difeafe,  vice,  and  pe¬ 
nury,  we  feel  our  efteem  amount  to 
adoration. 

Mr.  Burke,  that  celebrated  orator, 
in  one  of  his  eloquent  addreffes,  fpeak- 

D  mg 
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ing,  of  this  wonderful  man,  fays,  “  I 
cannot  forbear,  when  mentioning  this 
gentleman,  remarking,  that  his  labours 
and  writings  have  done  much  towards 
opening  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  has  vifited  all  Europe — not 

to  furvey  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  palaces, 

■» 

or  the  ftatelinefs  of  temples ;  not  to 

make  accurate  meafurements  of  the 

\ 

remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  fcale  of  the  curiofity  of  modern 
art ;  not  to  collect  medals  or  manu- 
fcripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of 
dungeons  ;  to  plunge  in  the  infedfion 
of  hofpitals ;  to  furvey  the  manfions 
of  forrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  depreffion, 
and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  for- 
faken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
diftreffes  of  all  men,  under  all  climes. 
“There  is  in  his  plan  originality; 
a  and 
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and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  difcovery ;  a  circum¬ 
navigation  of  charity.  Already  the 
benefit  of  his  labours  are  felt  more  or 
lefs  in  every  country.  And  I  fervently 
wifh  he  may  anticipate  his  final  reward 
by  feeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive  in  grofs, 
not  by  retail,  the  reward  of  thofe  who 
vifit  the  prifoners  ;  and  he  has  fo  fore- 
jffalled  and  monopolized  this  branch 
of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  may 
venture  to  aflert,  little  room  to  merit 
by  fuch  a6ts  of  benevolence  hereafter!" 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  aftonifhment 
that  Mr.  Howard  fhould  have  fo  long 
efcaped  the  infection  of  thofe  dun¬ 
geons  and  hofpitals  he  fq  frequently 
vifited,  and  he  has  often  been  afked 
what  precautions  he  ufed ;  to  which 
he  has  anfwered, 

X)  2  y  To 
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•“■To  preferve  myfelf  from  infection, 
in  the  hofpitals  and  prifons  I  vifit, 
next  to  the  goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the 
Author  of  my  being,  temperance  and 
cleanlinefs  are  my  prefervatives.— 
Tr lifting  in  Divine  Providence,  and 
believing  myfelf  in  the  way  of  my 
duty,  I  fear  no  evil .  I  never  enter  an 
hofpital  or  prifon  before  breakfaft, 
and  in  an  offenfive  room  I  feldom 
draw  my  breath  deeply.” 

In  his  perfon  Mr.  Howard  was  of  a 
low  ftature,  with  a  fpeaking  benevo¬ 
lence  of  countenance;  and  when  young 
had  been  efteemed  handfome..  His 
education  had  been  liberal ;  in  his 
manners  he  was  modeft  and  unaf- 
fuming,  and  in  his  purfuits  fteady, 
diligent,  and  aftive.  He  poflefled  a 
conftitution  unimpaired  by  either  the 
debaucheries  of  youth,  or  the  luxuries 
>  *  of 
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of  the  table.  He  had  many  particu¬ 
larities  of  temper  very  unpleafing,  and 
was  Angularly  refined  in  his  ideas  of 
female  delicacy.  And  notwithftand- 
ing  it  may  leem  a  contradiction  to  his 
general  character,  he  was  not  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  generous  difpofition.  To 
thenecefiities  of  private  forrow  he  fel- 
dom  beftowed  relief,  nor  did  he  ex¬ 
pend  much  on  either  himfelf  or  friends. 
About  fixteen  years  ago  he  was  attack- 
ed  with  a  moft  violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  he  imputed  to  too  high  living. 
In  confequence  of  this  idea,*  he  de¬ 
clared  “  that  fhould  it  pleafe  his 
God  to  grant  him  relief  from  the  tor¬ 
tures  he  then  endured,  never  more  to 
fubjeCb  himfelf  to  the  like  infirmity, 
by  indulging  in  the  excefs  of  the 
table/' — ’ To  which  determination  he 
adhered  moft  religioufly,  as  he  never 

from 
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from  that  hour,  to  the  hour  of  his 
diffolution,  tafted  any  kind  of  animal 
food,  wines,  or  fpirits.  He  had  no 
regular  dinners,  but  lived  in  winter 

4  * 

on  tea,  bread,  butter,  and  honey ;  and 
in  fummer  on  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Nor  could  any  temptation  prevail  on 
him  to  fwerve  from  this  mode  of 
living.  While  he  was  at  Vienna,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  late  emperor  * 
Jofeph  the  Second.  That  monarch 
was  fo  greatly  pleafed  with  the  unaf- 
fe6ied  fimplicity  of  the  man,  and  his 
glorious  endeavours  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  thofe  unfortunate  beings 
fo  commonly  regarded  as  the  out- 
cafts  of  fociety,  that  he  not  only  or¬ 
dered  him  free  admifflan  into  all  pri- 
fons,  houfes  of  correction,  and  hofpi- 
tals,  but  invited  him  to  dinner.  This 
honour  Mr.  Howard  could  not  with 

propriety 
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propriety  reject,  and  was  therefore 
coil  (trained  to  make  his  appearance 

l 

at  the  table ;  at  which  he  fat  an  unen¬ 
gaged  fpedtator  until  the  defert  was 
brought  on* 

,  , 

Another6  trait  not  unworthy  obfer- 
vation  in  the  character  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  traveller,,  was  the  little  value 
lie  placed  on  the  favours  of  crowned 
heads.  The  forms  neceffary  to  be  ob~ 
ferved  in  their  prefence  was  exqui- 

fitelv  irkfome  to  his  free  mind :  nor 

* 

could  any  perfuafion  urge  him  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  bending  of  the  knee.  He 
deemed  inch  a  mode  of  reverence  due 
only  to  the  Supreme,  and  therefore 
improper  to  be  ufed  to  a  mortal.— - 
And  he  a  {lured  me  when  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  courts  abroad,  he  ever 
\^  -  1  *  ® 

contrived  to  avoid  that  ridiculous 

ceremony ;  and  fo  fincerely  was  he 

honoured 
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honoured  from  the  prince  down  to 
the  meanefi:  individual,  that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  efcaped  cenfure. 

It  was  his  cuftom  to  rife  between 

'  # 
five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  to  be 

iti  bed  by  nine  in  the  evening.  In 
the  courle  of  the  day  he  walked  many 
miles ;  and  no  weather,  however  in¬ 
temperate,  confined  him  to  the  houfe, 
or  tempted  him  to  enter  a  coach. 

When  he  travelled,  it  was  ufually 
in  the  ftage  or  diligence,  and  on  the 
road  conftantly  changed  both  name 
and  character  with  his  fervant ;  a 
man  whom  he  had  brought  up  from 
a  boy,  and  in  whom  he  placed  the 
moft  implicit  confidence. — This  fer¬ 
vant  ferved  him  in  their  voyages  in  the 
different  capacities  of  houfe-maid, 
cook,  fteward,  and  companion  ;  and 


a  more 
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a  more  faithful  intelligent  creature 
than  he  is,  I  believe  never  exifted. 

On  Mr.  Howard's  arrival  at  his 
place  of  deftination,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice  to  pafs  as  a  phyfician,  and  under 
that  chara6ter  he  vilited  the  Greek 
hofpitals  at  Zante,  Smyrna,  &c.  to 
inveftigate  more  deeply  their  method 
of  treating  the  plague*  He  held  fre¬ 
quent  confultations  with  the  phy- 
ficians  of  the  different  places,  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  give  confulting 
fees.  Thus  did  he  fpare  neither  fa¬ 
tigue,  expence,  or  hazard.  In  one  * 
of  his  letters  to  a  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  fays,  “  I  arrived  at  Salonica 
♦  - 

on  Saturday,  in  a  Greek  boat  full  of 
pafiengers,  one  of  whom  being  taken 
ill,  he  was  brought  to  me,  as  I  always 
pafs  for  a  phyfician.  I  felt  his  pulfe, 
looked  at  the  fwelling,  and  ordered 

E  him 
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him  to  be  kept  warm  in  a  little  cabin  3 
as  he  hac}  cought  cold.  In  two  hours 
after  I  fent  for  a  French  captain,  de¬ 
firing  him  to  give  no  alarm,  but  faid 
that  I  was  perfuaded  that  man  had 
the  plague;  and  on  theTuefday  after 
I  faw  his  grave/' 

The  firft  year  in  which  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  embarked  on  his  divine  and  un¬ 
precedented  refear ches,  he  met  with 
a  lingular  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
humanity  and  medical  knowledge.  '• 
A  lady,  far  advanced  in  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  had  imprudently  ventured  to 
accompany  her  hulband  in  a  voyage 
to  Lilbon.  Contrary  winds  detained 
them  fome  days  beyond  the  ufual  pe¬ 
riod  allotted  for  making  that  voyage. 
The  lady  now  too  late  repented  her 
indifcretion,  as  fhe  found  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  her  labour  approaching.— 
3  Every 
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Every  hour  her  filiation  became  more 
alarming,  for  to  complete  her  dif- 
trefs,  there  was,  excepting  herfelf  and 
maid,  no  female  paffenger  on  board, 
and  both  were  equally  inexperienced. 
Mr.  Howard  happened  to  make  one 
among  the  paffengers,  and  feeing  the 
diftrafition  of  the  hufband,  addreffed 
himfelf  to  that  gentleman,  faying 
that  although  no  profeffional  man, 
yet,  as  phytic  had  engrofled  much  of 
his  ftudy,  and  he  was  fenfibie  that  the 
lady  muft  perhaps  perifh  for  want  of 
affiftance,  he  would,  if  agreeable,  vifit 
her,  and  give  her  what  help  his  ,  little 
knowledge  of  midwifery  permitted." 

This  humane  offer,  as  may  be  flip- 
pofed,  was  thankfully  embraced ;  and 
Mr.  Howard  had  the  ineffable  fatisfac- 
tion  of  prefenting  to  the  hufband  a 
ton,  who  but  for  the  timely  exertion 

E  2  of 
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of  his  {kill,  muft  have  been  configned 
to  the  tomb  with  its  fullering  parent. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  exprefs 
the  gratitude  of  the  fo  late  miserable 
pair,  or  the  tender  and  watchful  attend 
tion  with  which  this  excellent  man 
continued  to  attend  his  patient,  whofe 
happy  recovery  proved  the  mo  ft  plea- 
fing  reward  to  his  feelings. 

Thus  in  the  perpetual  exercife  of 
benevolence ,  this  confummate  philan- 
thropift  hurried  from  one  fcene  of 
mifery  to  another,  never  weary  of 
doing  good.  Nor  could  any  perfualion 
prevail  upon  him  to  loiter  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  by  his  ftay  benefit 
affii&ion,, 

Mr.  B.  Pryce,  of  Wilton,  fays, 
“  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  examin¬ 
ing  the  prifons  in  Wiltfhire,  that 
*  God-like  manJ  made  fome  enquiries 

of 
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of  him  refpedting  an  annual  donation 
to  the  ordinary  and  prifoners  of  the 
county  jails  ;  and  that  after  giving 
him  the  beft  information  in  his  power* 
he  was  eager  to  pay  a  fmall  tribute  of 

i 

refpedt  and  gratitude  to  fnch  tranf- 
cendent  worth,  by  applauding  the 
meritorious  work  he  was  engaged  in, 
and  requefting  the  honour  of  his 
company  at  Wilton,  from  which  he 
was  but  three  miles  diftant. — As  an 
inducement,  the  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  at  Wilton-houfe  were  mentioned, 
as  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a 
traveller.  But  this  (continued  Mr. 
Pryce)  he  modeftly  declined  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  merit  in  his  benevolent 

* 

.undertaking ;  faying,  “  It  is  nothing 
more,  Sir,  than  a  particular  turn 
and  politely  affured  him,  that  he 
never  flopped  to  fee  any  famous 

houfes3 
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boufes,  or  the  curiojities  they  contained. 
And  indeed  fuch  was  the  unexampled 
afliduity  of  this  great  philanthropic , 
that  every  moment  feemed  loft  which 
did  not  tend  to  alleviate  the  forrows 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  remove  the 
thorn  from  the  pillow  of  calamity  ! 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  political  fenti- 
ments,  united  with  miniftry,  and  was 
on  the  moil  intimate  terms  with  the 
prefent  Chancellor,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

To  this  intimacy  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  of  St.  George's  Fields  im¬ 
pute,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ill  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  infolvent  bill. — One  par¬ 
ticular  plea  urged  by  its  oppofers, 
was  a  hiftory  related  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard. —  The  truth  of  this  ftory  was 
limply  this : 

A  Quaker  had  been  thrown  into 

the 
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the  King's  Bench  by  a  creditor.— Mr. 
Howard  having  fome  acquaintance 
with  him,  on  learning  his  emba- 
raffed  fituation,  vifited  him  with  the 
benevolent  defign  of  relieving  his 
neceffities.  But*  unfortunately  for 
the  Quaker  and  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  dreary  abode*  painful 
reflection  had  urged  him  to  fwerve 
from  the  rigid  doCtrine  held  out  by 
his  brethren*  and  to  endeavour*  by 
a  focial  glafs*  to  obliterate  for  the 
moment  the  miferies  of  a  jail.  On 
Mr.  Howard's  entrance  within  thole 
difmal  walls,  the  firft  objeCt  that 
attracted  his  eyes  was  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  debtor  playing  at  Ikittles,  and 
in  a  Irate  of  intoxication ——I  have 
already  obferved,  that  this  great  phi- 
lanthropift  was  moll:  Angularly  abite- 
mious;  and  I  mult  further  add,  that  in 

his- 
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his  religious  principles  he  was  of  that 
feft  called  Diffenters  ;  confequently 
fo  palpable  a  deviation  from  de¬ 
cency  in  a  man  profefling  the  Qua-* 
kersJ  religion,  feemed  to  him  to  call 

for  the  fevereft  chaftifement. — To 

♦ 

complete  the  apoftate's  error,  he 
warmly  invited  Mr.  Howard  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  cheerful  glafs.  Thus  doubly 
difgufted,  and  turned  from  his  fir  ft 
charitable  purpofe,  he  quitted  the 
gloomy  habitation,  and  returned  home 
more  fully  perfuaded  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  regulating  anew  the  indul¬ 
gences  allowed  to  prifoners. 

'  I  need  not,  1  conceive,  mention  the 
ungenerous  ufe  made  of  this  trifling 
anecdote,  nor  the  exaggerated  ftiie  in 
which  it  was  repeated  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  or  the  impreflion  it  made 
on  the  hearers,  when  told  with  all 

the 
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the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  as  an  obferv- 
ation  that  had  lately  been  made  by 
the  truly  excellent  and  chriftian  Mr. 
Howard,  whofe  exertions  to  foften 
the  woes  of  his  fellow-creatures  had 
fc  juftly  immortalized  his  name. 

Many  perfons  have  malicicufly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ca ft  a  fhade  over  the 
brightnefs  of  this  extraordinary  cha- 
radler,  by  afcribing  his  public  adds 
of  munificence  to  often tatious  motives 
But  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  his 
humility,  and  the  little  attention  he 
always  paid  to  the  flattering  incenfe 
daily  offered  to  him,  I  am  convinced 
his  fentiments  were  much  too  exalted 
to  admit  fo  felfifh  a  view.  Low  minds 
alone  will  affent  to  the  idea,  hoping 
thereby  to  rob  his  charities  of  their 
merit ,  and  his  name  of  that  veneration 

F  with 
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with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  men- 

»  \ 

tioned. 

No  man  perhaps  ever  returned  to 
his  country  more  idolized  than  did  Mr. 
Howard.  Perfons  of  all  defcriptions 
have  obtruded  themfelves  into  his  pre¬ 
fence  to  catch  one  glance  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  ;  and  indeed  fo  very  troublefome 
and  alarming  to  him  did  thefe  frequent 
vifits  become,  that  he  at  laft  fufpe&ed 
his  life  to  be  endangered  by  the  pro- 
lnifcuous  admiffion  of ftr angers.  Some 
particular  publications  of  the  Baftile, 
&c;  which  he  had  procured  under  the 
difouife  of  an  old  fruit  woman,  and 

o 

at  the  immediate  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  which  he  had  printed,  gave  rife 
to  his  fears.  And  however  ridiculous 
thefe  apprehenfions  may  feem,  it  is  a 
fa£t,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fteal  from 
2  Paris, 
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Paris,  nor  could  he  ever  after  appear 
openly  there. 

Once  in  particular  I  remember, 
that  a  lady,  a  zealous  admirer  of 
this  charitable  traveller,  eager  to  be¬ 
hold,  and  converfe  with  fo  celebrated 
a  man,  called  feveral  times  at  his 
houfe,  before  fhe  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  him ;  and  when  file  did 
gain  admittance,  her  appearance  was 
fo  little  prepofleffing,  that  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Howard  could  not  divert  itfelf 
of  a  certain  dread  of  afiafiination.— 
Her  amazing  height,  and  tout  en  femble 
was  fo  extremely  mafculine,  that  the 
idea  of  a  man  difguifed  in  womans 
clothes  inftantly  occured,  and  he  ha'fti- 
ly  rung  his  bell,  and  by  a  look  com¬ 
manded  his  fervant  to  wait. —  His 
fears  were,  however,  groundless,  for 
the  good  woman,  after  having  fuf- 

F  s  fufficientiy 


ficiently  wearied  his  patience  with  an  * 
enthufiaftic  and  bombaft  difplay  of 
the  vaft  veneration  in  which  fhe  held 
his  labours  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
very  quietly  took  her  leave ;  declaring 
6£  die  could  now  die  in  peace  " 

About  fifteen  months  ago  this 
wonderful  and  curious  inveftigator  of 
prifons,  lazarettos,  &c.  once  more  em¬ 
barked  on  his  benevolent  enquiries, 
refolving  to  extend  his  unprecedented 
charities  even  to  the  inhofpitable  re¬ 
gions  of  Turkey;  in  the  laudable 
hope5  that  the  fame  methods  which  he 
had  difcovered  to  check  the  influence 
of  the  jail  infeftion,  would  be  effica¬ 
cious  alfo  againft  the  plague."'  But 
death  has  put  a  period  to  the  exertions 
of  this  extraordinary  friend  to  man¬ 
kind. 

He  caught  a  malignant  fever  m 

adminiftering 
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ad  mi  mitering  medicines  to  many  poor 

i 

wretches  in  the  hofpital  at  Gherfon  in 
the  Crimea,  wholanguifhed  under  the 
fame  malady ;  and  thus,  in  exerting  the 

glorious  benevolence  of  his  mind,  he 

■  ■  .  .  N  \ . 

died  on  the  20th  of  January  laft,  after 
an  illnefs  of  ten  days.  And  according 
to  his  own  directions,  his  remains 
were  interred  at  a  villa  near  Cherfon. 
Thus  fell  the  philanthopic  Howard, 
whofe  foul,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  a 
beautiful  poem*, 

(i  Girding  creation  in  one  warm  embrace, 
tc  Extends  the  faviour  arm  from  pole  to  pole, 
u  And  felt  a  kin  to  all  the  human  race  ! 

v  ^ 

So  exquifite  was  the  fenfibility  and 
fympathy  of  this  lamented  man,  that 
the  very  brutes  experienced  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  degree  his  protection.  One 
particular  inftance  I  ftiall  beg  leave  to 

*  Triumph  of  Benevolence. 

mention, 
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mention,  which  is,  that  when  his 
horfes  were  grown  old  and  infirm  in 
Iiis  fervice,  they  were  allowed  the 
range  of  a  rich  paflure,  and  not  left 
to  perifh  on  the  roads  as  common 
hacks.  From  this,  as  well  as  other 
ftories  related  of  his  humanity,  it 
may  indeed  be  iaid,  that  not  only 
the  human  race,  but  “  birds,  beafts, 
and  infefts  had  reafon  to  blefs  his 
gentle  powers  ** 

It  was  further  the  cuftom  of  this 
excellent  and  extraordinary  man,  to 
build  a  cottage  every  year  on  his 
eftate,  a  place  called  Cordington,  in 
Bedfordfhire ;  and  to  put  a  poor  fa¬ 
mily  in  pofleffion  of  it,  on  exprefs 
condition  however,  that  they  attend¬ 
ed  divine  fervice  every  Sunday,  either 
at  church,  at  mafs,  or  at  meeting.  By 
this  circumftance  we  may  fee  his  ex- 
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panded  and  benevolent  difpofition 
was  confined  to  no  fe6t  or  nation . 

While  on  this  fubjedfc,  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  noticing  that  for  cleanlinefs,  re¬ 
gularity,  and  fobriety,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  village  of  Cordington  is 

perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Eng¬ 
land. 

To  expatiate  on  the  various  fervices 
the  noble-minded  Howard  has  render- 
ed  mankind,  would  lead  me  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  prefcribed  myfelf, 
and  fhall  only  obferve  in  the  words 
of  an  elegant  writer  “  that  it  is  an 
honour  to  the  iile  of  Britain,  thatfucli 
a  fpeck  in  the  univerfe  fhould  have 
produced  fuch  a  man And  that 
through  him  has  the  fame  of  Britifli 
virtue  extended  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  the  drear  left  abodes  of  mifery  and 
difeafe  have  echoed  with  his  praifes. 
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Particular  cities  and  communities 
through  which  he  palled,  failed  not 
to  pay  him  that  refpe6t  which  his  ex¬ 
alted  virtue  claimed.  At  Dublin  he 
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•was  created  by  the  univerfity  a  doctor 
of  laws,  and  the  city  of  Glafgow,  and 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  by  enrolling 
him  among  their  members,  did  ho¬ 
nour  to  themfelves. 

But  now  that  he  is  gone  to  meet  the 
reward  of  his  labours !  that  final  and 
complete  reward  beftowed  upon  the 
righteous!  Now  is  the  time  for  a 
grateful  nation  to  record  his  worth 
without  violating  tne  modelty  of  the 
man .  His  actions  Should  be  held  forth 
for  general  imitation,  and  the  ri'fing  ge- 
neration  fhonld  be  taught  to  reverence 
his  memory.  Virtue  claims  this  re¬ 
tribution  here.  Let  us  but  reflea 
how  few  among  us,  who,  though  en¬ 
dowed 
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dowed  with  the  means,  would  at  the 
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advanced  period  of  fixty,  wander  to 
diftant  climes  to  foothe  affliction  and 
diffixfe  comfort  through  the  manfions 
of  defpair.  To  profecute  his  noble, 
his  humane  plan,  he  forfook  and 
abandoned  the  comforts  of  his  pleafant 
home,  and  with  the  ftrongeft  benevo¬ 
lence  of  foul ,  rilked  his  life  for  the 
public  good.  A  martyr  to  his  ex¬ 
alted  notions  of  philanthropy,  his 
mortal  frame  now  moulders  in  foreign 
ground,  and  has  been  <c  by  ftrangers 
honoured,  and  by  ftrangers  mourned/'' 
His  glorious  labours  demanded  a 
grateful  tribute ,  and  the  fons  of  Britain 
muft  indeed  be  infenfible  if  there  is 
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not  a  wide  and  ftrenuous  emulation  to 
to  raife  an  honorary  pile  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  fuch  an  illuftrious  example 
of  human  virtue. 


FINIS. 
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